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king’s fervice. 
Term 


Terebi'nthinate. j adj. [terebinihine, Fr. terebinthnm, Lat.] 

I EREbFnthine. S Confifting of turpentine ; mixed with 
turpentine. 

Salt ferum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinihinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Flayer. 

To Te rebrate. v. a. [ tercbro , Latin.] To bore; to perfo- 
rate ; to pierce. 

Confider the threefold effeCt of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difcufs, and terebrate. Br avail s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for terebrating the earth, and creeping. Dcrham. 

I’erebRa'tioN'. n.J. [from terebrate. ] The a£t of boring or 
piercing. 

Ferebration of trees makes them profper better ; and alfo 
it maketh the fruit fweeter and better. _ Bacon. 

Terge'mtnous. adj. [ tergeminus , Lat.] Threefold. 

Tergiversa'tion. n. f. [tergum and verfo, Lat.] 

1. Shift j fubterfuge ; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 
being freer from pafiions and ter giver f ations . Bijhop Bramhall. 

2. Change; ficklenefs. 

The colonel, after all his ter giver fations, loft his life in the 

Clarendon. 

n.J. [ terminus , Latin.] 

1. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they two are 
as nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon s Nat. Hfi. N 3 . 328. 

2. [ Forme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is exp reft ed. A 
word of art. <■ 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms , or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, be but fhifts of igno- 
rance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfeure names, which we have ex- 
preftcd in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greateft beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed for want of terms. Dryden. 

Had the Reman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been necefiary, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Words ; language. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms. 

As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Sbakefpeare. 

God to fatan firft his doom apply’d. 

Though in myft.erious terms . Milton. 

4. Condition ; ftipulation. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ? Dryden. 

Enjoy thy love, fince fuch is thy defire. 

Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 

Did religion beftow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 

We flattered ourfelves with reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of money, but have been ftill difappointed 
by the great fums imported from America. Addifon. 

5. [ Termine , old French.] Time for which any thing lafts ; a 
limited time. 

I am thy father’s fpirit. 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Sbakefpeare. 

Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 

No ; let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon. 

6 . [In law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 

judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to leek their right by courle of law or aCtion ; the reft 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juftice are dif- 
patched : one is called Hillary term , which begins the twenty- 
third' of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol- 
lowing, and ends the twenty-firft of February ; another is 
called Eafter term, which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Afcejifion-day ; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity Sun- 
day, and ending the Wednefday-r'ortnight after ; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the iixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. __ Cowel. 

The term fuiters may fpeed their bufinefs : for the end of 
thefe fefiions delivereth them fpace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. Carew. 

Too long vacation haften’d on his term. Milton. 

Thofe men employed as juftices daily in term time confult 
with one another. Hale. 

What are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong. Dryden. 

To Term. v. a. [from the noun.] To name ; to call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima- 
ginary fpace, as if no body exifted in it. Locke. 

TeRmagancy. n.f [from termagant.] Turbulence; tumul- 
tuoufnefs. 
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T E R 

By a violent termagancy of temper, fhe may never f u r 
him to have a moment’s peace. -n f er 

TE'RMAGANT. adj. [zf n and majan, Saxon, endnenii 
powerful.] a 

1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot h d 
paid me fcot and lot too. Shakefp. Henry IV p 3 

2. Quarrelfome ; fcolding; furious. f * u 

The eldeft was a termagant , imperious, prodigal, pro fl; 

Arbutbnot’s Hijl. of John Bull. 



p;ate wench. 


Te'rmagant. n. f A fcold ; a brawling turbulent woman" 
It appears in Sbakefpeare to have been anciently uled of 
men. . 

I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termawt- 
it outherod’s Herod. Sbakefpeards Hamlet. 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant , 

That teaches faints to tear and rant. FIndibras , t. ijj 

She threw his periwig into the fire : well, faid he, thoii 
art a brave termagant. Fa tier, N° 

T he fprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. p 0 p g 

Te'rmer. n.J'. [from term.] One who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on polls or walls, 

Or in cleft flicks, advanced to make calls 

For termers , or fome clerk-like ferving man. B. Johnfcn. 

Terminable, adj. [from terminate.] Limitable; that admits 
of bounds. 

To Terminate, v. a. [ termino , Lat. terminer , Fr.] 

1. To bound ; to limit. 

Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 

2. To put an end to : as, to terminate any difference. . 

To Terminate, v. n. To be limited ; to end ; to have an 
end ; to attain its end. 

That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi- 
dent from the very order of caufes ; the greateft argument by 
which natural reafon evinces a God : it being neceffary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afeend to, and terminate in, fome 
firft ; which fhould be the original of motion, and the caufe 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its deftgns and efficacy, termi- 
nate on this fide heaven. South’s Sermons . 

Ere I the rapture of my wilh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden' s Aurengzele, 

Termination, n.f. [from terminate.] 

1. The a£l of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound ; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exactly refolved, thafi 
its body is left imporous, and not difereted by atomical Ur~ 
minations. Brown's Vidgar Errours, b. ii. 

3. End ; conclufion. 

4. [In grammar ; terminatio , Latin ; terminaifon , Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their bonifications. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un- 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome fmoothing artifice. Watts. 

5. Word ; term. Not in ufe. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs ; if her breath 
were as terrible as her te minations , there were no living near 
her, Ihe would infefl to the North liar. Sbakefpeare . 

Termi'nthus. n.f. [ripy.iv^^.] A tumour. 

Ferminthus is of a blackifh colour ; it breaks, and within 
a day the puftule comes away in a Hough Wifeman. 

TeRmless. adj. [from term.] Unlimited; boundlefs. 

Thefe betrayingdights look not up towards termdf joys, 
nor down towards" endlefs forrows. Kaluga. 

TeRmly. adv. [from term.] Term by term ; every term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to thefe de- 
puties I pretermit. Baton. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alio, be- 
fides that termly fee which they are allowed. Bacon. 

TeRnary. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternanus , Lat.] Proceeding y 
threes ; confifting of three. 

TeRnary. [n.f. [ternarius, Lat. termo , Lat.] The num 

TeRnion. S her three. , 

Thefe nineteen confonants flood in fuch confuled l or er, 

fome in ternaries , fome in pairs, and fome lingle. Ui j- 

TeRrace. n.J. [ terrace , French; terraccia , Italian.] ma 
mount of earth covered with grafs. , 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, ^ 
upon tr rajfes raifed with earth over the arched rools, P 
with all forts of fruits. em ^ ‘ 

Fear broke my llumbers, I no longer flay, _ , 

But mount the terrace , thence the town lurvey. 

ToTe'rrace. v. a. [from the noun.] a 

The reception of light into the body of tne bui in °^ 0 £ 
now be fupplied, by terracing any ftory which is in jfji 
darknefs. mean's Architecture. 

Clermont’s terrac'd height and Efhers groves. ^ 

Terra'queous. adj. [terra and aqua, Latin.] Comp 0 c 
land and water. 
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The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
eonton that the univerfal deluge left it. modvaard. 

q, _e'ne. adj. [terrenus, Lat.] Earthly; terreftria • 

1 They think that the fame rules of decency which ferve o 
things done unto tnrene powers, fhould universally dec - 
whit is fit in the fervice of God , Hooker, b. v. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips d, 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Sbakefpeare. 
God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, a n atuie 
ccelcftial and terrene-, but God gave man tohimfen. Ralegh. 

Over many a traeft 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a P rovinc f T , 

Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton s l ar. i^oj . 
TeRre-blue. n.f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] A fort of earth. 

^Ferre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of laps — 

0 Woodward's Meth. Kojfls. 

TE'RRE-VERTE. n.f. [French.] A fort of earth. 

Ferre-vcfte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

Woodivard’ s Meth. Foffils. 

Ferre-verte, or green earth, is light ; it is a mean betwixt 
yellow ochre and ultramarine. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

TeRreous. adj. [terreus, Lat.] Earthy; conliftingol earth. 
There is but little ftmilitude betwixt a ten eous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanville s Step. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot- 
tom, variously beg;in intumefcencies. Brown's Vulgar ctrr. 
Terrestrial, adj. [terrejlris, Lat.] 

1. Earthly; not coeleftial. 

Far paffing th’ height of men tcrrejlnal , 

Like an huge giant of the Titan race. ^ ? Spenfer ■. 

Ferrejirial heav’n ! danc’d round by other heav’ns 
That fhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 

Light- above light. Muton . 

Thou brought’!! Briareus with his hundred hands, 

So call’d in heav’n ; but mortal men below 

By his tcrrejlnal name Higeon know. Dryden. 

2 . Confifting of earth ; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine thefe observations to land or ierrefinal 
parts cf the globe, but extended them to the fluids. Woodiv. 
To Terre'strify. v. a. [terrefh is and facio, Latin.] I o re- 
duce to the ftate of earth. 

Though we fhould affirm, that heaven were but- earth ce- 
leftified, and earth but heaven terreftrifed ; or, that each 
part above had an influence on its divided affinity below ; 

. yet to Angle out thefe relations is a work to be effected by 
revelation. Brown s Vidgar Errours , b. iv. 

Terre'strious. adj. [terre/Iris, Lat. terrejlre, Fr.] I er- 
reous ; earthy ; confifting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terrefh ions eminences or 
earth refpedling the needle. Brown. 

TeRrible. adj. [terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 

1. Dreadful ; formidable ; caufing fear. 

Was this a face to be expos’d 
In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick, crofs lightning. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Fit love for gods 

Not terrible , though terrour be in love. Milton. 

Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 

2. Great fo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole. 

Being indifpos’d by the terrible coldnefs of the feafon, he 
repofed himfelf till the weather fhould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terr ible fear of him, and to look upon 
myfelf as a dead man. Fillotfon. 

TeRribleness. n.J. [from terrible.] Formidablenefs ; the 
quality of being terrible : dreadfulnefs. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Their terriblenefs is owing to the violent contufion and la- 
ceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery. 

TeRribly. n.f. [from terrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; formidably ; fo as to raife fear. 

The polifh’d fteel gleams terribly from far, 

And every moment nearer fhows the war. Dryden-. 

2. Violently ; very much. 

The poor man fqualled terribly. Gulliver 's Travels. 

TeRrier. n.f. [ terrier , Fr. from terra, earth.] 

1. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 

The fox is earth’d, but I ft', all fend my two terriers in 
after him. Dryden' s Spanijh Fryar. 

2. [ Ferrier , Fr.] A furvey or regifter of lands. 

King James’s canons require that the bifbops procure a 
terrier to be taken of fuch lands. Ayliffe. 

3. [From tercbro, Lat.] A wimble ; auger or borer. Ainf. 
1 erri'fick. adj. [terri ficus, Latin.] Dreadful ; cauftng ter- 

1 

The ferpent, fubtleft beaft of all the field. 

Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrifick. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. vii. 

The Britifti navy through ocean vaft 
Shall wave her double crofs, t’ extremeft climes 
Terrifick. Philips. 
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To TeRrify. v. a. [terror awl facio, Latin.] To flight, to 

fbGrk with fear ; to make an^id. , , 

* Thou fcareft me with dreams, and tdrnjiefl 

Vir SinR flandered Oi.ias, as if he had 

In nothing terrified by your adVerfaries. TLv. i. 28. 

Neither doth it'befeem this moft wealthy ftate to be terri- 
fied from that which is right with any charges ot war. Knol.es. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather terrify 
than inform him, and keep him from letting heartily.about 
fuch a talk as he defpairs ever to go through witn. bou.o. 
Meteors for various purpofes to foi in , 

The breeze to cheer, to terrify the ftorm. Bmutttfr'g. 
TeRritory. n.f [tcrrltornm, law Latin ; temtoire, ri*.] 

Land; country; dominion; diftnH. 

Linger not in my territories longer than fiwftteft expedition 
will give thee time to leave our royal court. . Shahfpiare. 

They erected a houfe within their own territory, halt way 
between their fort and the town. Hcij ^ 

He faw wide territory fpread 

Before him, towns, and rural works between. Milton. 

Ne’er did the Turk invade our territory. 

But fame and terror doubl’d ftill their files. Denham. 

Arts and fciences took their rile, and fiouriftied only hi 


rour. 
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thofe final! territories where the people were free. Swift. 
TeRrour. n.f [ terror , Lat. ttrrcur , Fr.] 

1. Fear communicated. 

Amaze and terrour feiz’d the rebel hoft. Milton. 

The thunder when to roll 

With terrour through tire dark aerial Fail; Milton. 

2 . Fear received. 

It is the cowifti terrour of his fpirit 
That dares not undertake. Shakefp. K ng Lear. 

They -fh.pt thorough both the walls of the town and the 
bulwark alfo, to the great terrour ot the defendants. Knalles. 
They with confcious tsrrours vex me round. Muton. 

O fight 

Of terrour, foul and Ugly to behold, ; 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel. Milton. 

The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmore. 
The caufe of fear. 

Lords of the ftreet, and terrours of the way. Anonym. 
Thofe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 

So fpake the griefly terrour. Milton. 

Terse, adj. [ters, Fr. terj'us , Lat.] 

1; Smooth. 

Many ftones precious and vulgar, although terfe and fmooth, 
have not this power attractive. Brown's Vidgar Err. 

2. Cleanly written ; neat ; elegant without pompoufnefs. 

To raw numbers and unfinifh’d verfe. 

Sweet found is added now to make it terfe. Dryden . 

Thefe accomplifhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terfe, florid ftyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. Swiji's Mi feel. 

TeRtian. n.f. [tertiana, Lat.] Is an ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 

Fertians of a long continuance do moft menace this fymp- 
tom. Harvey 'on Confumptions. 

To TeRtiate. v. a. [tertio, tertius, Lat,] To do any thing 
the third time. 

Tesse'llated. adj. [ teffella , Lat.] Variegated by fquares. 
Van Helmont produced a flone very different from the tef- 
fellated pyrites. JV :odward on Foffils * 

Test. n.J. [tefi, Fr. tcfla, Italian.] 

1. The cupel by which refiners try their metals; 

Trial ; examination : as by the cupel. 

All thy vexations 

W ere but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft ftrangely flood the tefi. Sbakefpeare' s Tempefl. 

Let there be fome more tefi made of my metal, 

Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. Shakejp. Meaf fen Meafune. 

They who thought v/orft of the Scots, did not think there 
Would be no fruit or difeovery from that tefi. Clarendon. 
What ufe of oaths, of promife, or of tefi. 

Where men regard no God but intereft. Waller. 

Thy virtue, prince, has flood the tvjl of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its Weight. Add. 
31 Means of trial. 

Whom fhould my mufe their fly to, but the belt 
Of kings for grace ; of poets for my tejl. B. Johnfon. 

To be read herfelf flie need not fear ; 

Each tefi, and every light, her mufe will bear. Dryden , 
4. That with which any thing is compared in order to prove 
its genninenefs; 

Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang’d and univerfal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, mull to all impart. 

At once the fource, and end, and tefi of art. Pope. 

5. DiftHminative 
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